From Tilsit to Chaumont
almost automatically. Among those organising officials, the most active had been the George Hammond already mentioned in these pages. Hammond, after several foreign missions elsewhere, had in 1791 gone as the first representative of the English Government to the United States; here he was warmly welcomed by Jefferson as the pioneer of happier relations with the old country. Hammond only retired about the time of Wellesley's establishment in Downing Street. Wellesley's connection with Hammond's earliest patron, Pitt, was enough to recommend the former Under-Secretary to the new head of the Foreign Office; during the three years that he held the seals Wellesley's administration proceeded much on the lines that Hammond's experience suggested.
The next change in the directorship of the department was caused by Perceval's assassination in the May of 1812, followed by the abortive attempts to patch up a ministry in which both Canning and Castlereagh should serve together with Wellesley, under Grenville and Grey. These efforts failed because the one principle to which Wellesley at the Foreign Office had pledged England was support of the Peninsular War. Grenville and Grey regarded that struggle with the general Whig impatience and only wished to see it at an end. On the 8th of June 1812 the ministerial interregnum was ended by the formation of Lord Liverpool's long-lived Cabinet* The new premier practically offered Canning his choice of places ; the offer failed to include the leadership of the Commons, which was to go to Castlereagh. Canning's refusal was prompted by no personal objection to serve
under Liverpool, but by a dislike to identify himself
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